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A SHORT SKETCH OF 


LESS ELM TREES BUT MORE PEOP LE =» « = 29 YEARS OF RESEARCH 


(Above) 1921. FORMER machine shop, Maywood, IIL, which 
had just become new home of Canco’s Central Research Labora- 
tories staffed by 15 scientists and equipped with $49,000 worth 
of research tools. Behind them, the scientists had many pioneer- 
ing achievements in food processing. High light of early period 
(back to 1907) was development of “sanitary-style” can. Can- 
ning industry greatly benefited by this important change in 
can style. It is one of the milestones in the food industry. 


te 


(Below) 1946. SAME building in Maywood. One elm of the three 
shown in 1st picture remains to shade the comings and goings of 
151 scientists working with $583,000 worth of research equip- 
ment. In 25 years Canco’s research has following high lights: 
Development of C-, meat-, and special-enamels; invention of beer 
can, paper milk container, vacuum coffee can, frozen food con- 
tainer; played a large part in the development of cold-reduced 
plate, wartime enamels, and the electrolytic process of tin plating. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY « NEW YORK « CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO No Other Container Protects Like the Can 
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Short-Cut to Getler Beau Suipping 


CRCO Way 
MODEL F 
Bean Snipper 


Operates On a Continuous 
Flow . . . Without Stops For 
Unloading . . . Thus Giving 
Great Capacity ... anda 
Cleanly - Snipped Product! 


The Continuous Flow Model F Bean Snipper 
is so designed that it will meet practically all 
demands. Its construction assures a free flow of 
the beans in a gentle, loose-tumbling action, 
even and free from massing or bunching. 

The pockets are accurately machined with 
multiple curved slots, concentrically arranged so 
that each bean can only be given the proper snip- 
ping according to its taper . . . and can only be 
snipped once on each end as it passes through the 
Snippers. 

The knives are arranged in three banks, each 
knife being carried on its own individual spring 


Triple Banks of Tempered Steel Knives Snip the Product At High 
Speed Without Crushing the ends. 


mounting. This mounting serves a double purpose: 
To maintain contact with the revolving cylinder and 
also to permit the knife to instantly yield and swing 
into an idling postion should it come into contact 
with any hard foreign substence. This feature pre- 
vents damage to either the knives or the cylinder. 


With CRCO Equipment throughout the Stringless Green and Yellow Wax Bean Lines packers 
can secure higher quality with far less man-hours —an important consideration in today’s labor 


markets. 


CRCO equipment ‘is synchronized so that every piece of machinery will deliver 


equal quality at an equal speed . . . a feature that eliminates bottlenecks and makes for profit- 


able production of quality packs. 


Continuous Flow With 


achronized Action Results in High oes ion 
ay 


Through the Snippers, Cutters, Size and Nubbin Graders the C 


THE BEST 
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Gee Whillikins! Did you 
run across this month’s 
Continental ad? 


Continental’s current advertising campaign in lead- 
ing magazines gives you a quick glance at the variety 
of products we make. We’re a big family—and growing! 
So for the best in service, the best in quality... keep 
your eye on Continental. 
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EDITORIALS 


the Michigan Canners Association this week, 

Carlos Campbell, Secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association for the first time gives you an inside 
on how the industry works with our Government in 
the development of workable legislation. Entirely free 
of lobbying, the National Association selects a repre- 
sentative group of able men, thoroughly acquainted 
with the industry’s problems and its operations, to 
serve on its Legislative Committee. This committee 
in turn supplies its special knowledge of the operations 
of the business to those government officials respon- 
sible for constructing regulations, in such a manner 
that they will interfere the least, but at the same time 
fulfill the intent of the law. It has been this commend- 
able work of the committee that has won the confidence 
and respect of government officials and it is responsible 
for not too severe requirements made upon the indus- 
try during wartime. It was this confidence that won 
an attentive ear to the plea of the industry’s Advisory 
Committee for decontrol of all canned foods at the 
earliest possible time. Little was it thought that this 
plea made several months ago, would be heard, nor 
decontrol achieved so soon, for it was known that the 
packs would be large but demand would be exception- 
ally heavy as a result of shortages here at home and 
of new demand made through world acquaintance with 
canned foods gained during the war. The decontrol 
objective was reached October 24 when all ceilings 
went off canned foods and individual initiative was 
restored to the industry. 

Mr. Campbell in his address, which appears in this 
issue on page 7, tells of the complete workings of the 
National Association with our Government in legis- 
lative matters. You will read it with interest. 


MORE DECONTROL—This week the USDA went 
“hands off’ buying for foreign account, leaving the 
industry free to deal direct with foreign claimants. 
Just preceding that announcement came word that 
set-asides of canned salmon and pilchards would be 
handled in like manner, USDA taking only sufficient 
quantities to fill existing contracts. You have these 
announcements elsewhere in this issue. 

Here again the industry’s influence was further felt 
with more directives lifted, leaving the industry to 
handle its own business. There was not a canner any- 
where who did not make money at wartime prices. 
Contrast that situation with the findings of NCA’s 


‘| tte INSIDE—Speaking before the Convention of 
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Economic Survey, conducted just prior to the war and 
ditched because even the distinguished Dr. Neil Caro- 
thers could not get anywhere with it. Salvation this 
time lies in the fact that canners learned a thing or 
two during the war. OPA record keeping requirements 
taught them plenty and they have developed a broader 
market—much broader—world wide in scope. They 
know, too, that excessive profits will only be gathered 
in in taxes and it is to their advantage to keep prices 
at a reasonable level to hold demand and continue high 
production. 

Now that they are back in control of their own busi- 
ness, let’s see if they can do as good for themselves as 
Uncle Sam did for them. We believe they will. 


THE HANDWRITING—From out in Chicago this 
week comes word that the super-market operators, 
gathered in convention there, are of the opinion that 
food prices, with but few exceptions, have reached or 
passed their post-war market peak. Sentiment at the 
meeting definitely indicates that many operators intend 
to curtail purchasing operations with a view to liqui- 
dating inventories on many food products. This trend 
will unquestionably lead to a hand-to-mouth purchas- 
ing policy by many of the large operators who intend 
to adjust their inventories to a point where they will 
be operating on a basis of a week’s supply in the ware- 
houses. In other instances, while inventories will not 
be cut to this extent, holdings will, however, be well 
worked down before any replacements are made. These 
large buyers are looking for a softening in the market 
for most canned fruits and vegetables and resistance 
to high prices on some canned fish items and canned 
tomatoes and tomato products which developed after 
decontrol is definitely on the increase to avoid any 
squeeze in a downward spiral of prices anticipated 
after the turn of the year. 


There will be no downward spiral on items fairly 
priced for stocks in canners’ hands are of no proportion 
to warrant it. As an instance, last week we saw in 
figures released by NCA’s Division of statistics that 
by October 1, half the record pea pack had been 
moved, and this in the first three months. With 
nine months to go there isn’t any question but what 
the balance will move out in an orderly manner. But 
there will be-a leveling off of prices on items exhorbi- 
tantly priced, for buying resistance will see to that, 
and to the industry’s general benefit. 
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FISH SET-ASIDE CLAIMANTS 
TO BUY DIRECT 


WFO 44 to Remain in Full Effect 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration on October 30 sent the 
following announcement to salmon and 
pilchard canners: “War Food Order 
No. 44, and amendments, has been used 
by the Government as a means of obtain- 
ing canned fish for delivery to various 
claimants in fulfillment of allocations 
and other commitments. Procurement of 
the set-aside quotas has been made by 
contracts with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, an agency of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, with a few 
exceptions where credit was granted for 
sales direct to claimants. Contracts have 
been executed this year by most canners 
and will remain in force unless cancelled 
as provided in the contracts. 


The Department has preferred that 
the various claimants purchase their al- 
located shares directly from the packers 
or through regular commercial channels. 
As long as there were maximum sales 
prices established by the Office of Price 
Administration, the Department agreed 
to continue to handle the procurement 
when so requested by the claimants. Ar- 
rangements were made for this service 
by the British and Belgian Governments 
and by the U. S. Treasury Procurement 
Division for several U. S. governmental 
agencies. Arrangements also were made 
for credit to be applied for sales and 
deliveries to certain other agencies and 
commercial shipments of canned pil- 
chards to the Philippines. 


TO BUY DIRECT—Since the Office of 
Price Administration decontrolled canned 
fish, including canned salmon and 
canned pilchards, the only two items re- 
maining under the quota provisions of 
WFO 44, it has been decided that pro- 
curement now shall be made direct by 
each claimant. Deliveries may continue 
to be made within the provisions of 
existing contracts between canners and 
CCC, but negotiations will not be made 
for new pricing or new contracts, ex- 
cept in emergencies. 


In order to fulfill the original purpose 
of WFO 44 in assuring to each claimant 
its allocated share of the U. S. produc- 
tion, WFO 44 will remain in full effect. 
Canners are asked to lend every reason- 
able assistance to the claimants in ob- 
taining their requirements. 


CREDIT UNDER WFO 44—In order that a 
canner may receive credit against his 
quota under WFO 44 for deliveries to 
the claimants listed below it will be nec- 
essary for him to obtain written authori- 
zation from Robert W. Tyson, Admin- 
istrator, WFO 44, Special Commodities 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. A writ- 
ten application for this authorization 
should set forth pertinent details such 
as the name of claimant buyer (or 
country to which shipment will be 
made), quantity, and identification such 


as contract number or export permit 
number or copy of sales document. 

The following are the claimants for 
Canned Salmon: United Kingdom (Brit- 
ish Government, not including Domin- 
ions, Colonies and Protectorates), Bel- 
gian Government (not including Colo- 
nies, etc.), Panama Railroad, U. S. 
Army, U. S. Veterans’ Administration, 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 

Claimants for Canned Pilchards are: 
United Kingdom (British Government, 
not including Dominions, Colonies and 
Protectorates), Panama Railroad, U. S. 
Veterans’ Administration, Philippines. 

Credit will be granted whether sales 
and deliveries are to Government agen- 


cies or through commercial channels to 


a claimant on the above list. 


USDA TO CEASE PROCUREMENT 
PROGRAM 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will cease making contracts for the pur- 
chase of foods (except wheat) for cash- 
paying foreign governments, effective 
December 31, 1946, it was announced 
November 1. Between now and Decem- 
ber 31, the Department will continue to 
make contracts with cash-paying govern- 
ments only to carry out previous commit- 
ments. 


The effect of the action will be to re- 
turn procurement of most foods, with 
the principal exception of wheat, to 
regular commercial channels. It has 
been the Department’s policy to return 
the handling of U. S. food exports to 
established merchandising channels as 
soon as feasible. 


Letters of notification have been sent 
to purchasing representatives of foreign 
governments concerned. The Depart- 
ment said that the announcement does 
not affect the status of the UNRRA pro- 
gram for which purchases will continue 
to be made. It is expected, however, that 
these purchases, which cover a small 
number of commodities, principally cere- 
als, will be discontinued before March 31, 
1947. 


Since July 1, the Department has re- 
duced substantially the number of foods 
it has purchased for cash-paying gov- 
ernments. Procurement already has 
been discontinued on these principal 
commodities: canned, frozen, and cured 
meats; canned and dried fruits; canned 
and dehydrated vegetables; sweetened 
condensed milk; most manufactured 
grain products; dried peas; tobacco; re- 
fined sugar; lard; frozen eggs; and 
grains other than wheat. Purchases still 
are being made of wheat, fats and oils, 
rice, dried eggs, cheese, evaporated milk, 
and dried milk. Except in the case of 
wheat, these purchases will be discon- 
tinued as soon as present commitments 
have been met. 

Under the commodity procurement 
contracts with Production and Market- 
ing Administration (Commodity Credit 
Corporation as agent), cash-paying for- 
eign governments have deposited ap- 
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TEST FROZEN FOODS IN 
TRANSIT 


Large reductions in spoilage, plus an 
increase in the nutritive and palatable 
values of food transported over long or 
short distances, is the goal of a series 
of tests underway by the Association of 
American Railroads, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The test, first cooperative experiment 
of its kind, started at Hillsboro, Ore., 
October 4, and was completed at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on October 14. It included 
use of an electronic instrument that pro- 
vided 12,000 readings of temperatures at 
20 points in each of six frozen food re- 
frigerator cars that traveled almost 
3,000 miles. The six specially built frozen 
food freights carried about 450,000 of 
Birds Eye-Snider, Inc., frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 

“The purpose of the test,” according 
to Henry F. Dever, president of the 
Brown division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, maker of the 
electronic measuring instrument, “was 
to develop railroad food carriers that 
will transport perishable foods over long 
distances and under all climatic condi- 
tions. Similar experiments will be con- 
ducted for food carriers on land, in the 
air and at sea.” 

Each of the specially built frozen food 
ears contained varying quantities of in- 
sulation, ranging from three to seven 
inches thick in the car walls, ceilings and 
floors. Each car used ice and salt re- 
frigerants which were replenished in end 
bunkers at various re-iceing points. Each 
car contained 20 thermocouples, inserted 
in various insulated areas. 


Eight miles of cable was used to con- 
nect the thermocouple junctions to a 
Brown electronic precision indicator that 
was housed in a business car. The elec- 
tronic indicator was connected to a 
switchboard, permitting the technical 
crew of the test train to switch in at 
will to any or all the 120 points being 
temperature measured. 

The cars were built to specifications by 
the American Refrigerator Transit Com- 
pany, owned by the Missouri Pacific and 
Wabash railroads. The run, originally 
destined for unloading at Jersey City, 
N. J., started over the Southern Pacific 
road to Ogden, Utah. There it was taken 
over by the Union Pacific to Council 
Bluffs, Ia., and by the Chicago & North- 
western lines to Chicago. The last leg 
of the trip, to Cincinnati, was over the 
Pennsylvania lines. 

Records obtained during the test run, 
together with results and analyses of 
laboratory tests, will be studied by the 
cooperating companies and the Govern- 
ment agencies. 


proximately $667,000,000 with the CCC 
for purchase of American farm products. 
Major countries for which the purchases 
have been made are the United Kingdom, 
France, The Netherlands, Netherlands 
East Indies, Belgium, and India. 
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THE CANNING 
GOVERNMENT 


Last Tuesday millions of people went 
te the polls to indicate their choice of the 
men who will represent them in Con- 
gress. This opportunity to make a free 
choice is one of the rights and privileges 
of the citizens of a republic; in fact it 
is a recognized duty of the citizenry. 

In a primitive democracy all citizens 
participate in the making of the laws. 
In a republic such as ours the laws are 
made by representatives of the people. 
The duties of the citizen are the same 
in either case. If he cannot take part 
directly in legislative activities, the citi- 
zen should make his views known indi- 
rectly through his elected representative. 
To arrive at intelligent opinions regard- 
ing the soundness of legislation requires 
careful study. It would be a tremen- 
dously time-consuming undertaking, how- 
ever, for every citizen to study all pro- 
posed legislation. 

Canners who are members of the Na- 
tional Canners Association are currently 
informed on bills introduced in Congress. 
These canners are in a position to bring 
their views to their respective represen- 
tatives, and thus perform their duty as 
citizens. 


COMPETENT ADVISORS 


No representative can act in the in- 
terest of his constituents unless they 
keep him informed of the effect on them 
of proposed legislation. The Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Committee meets from 
time to time to discuss the probable im- 
pact of proposed legislation on the opera- 
tions of the canning industry. The per- 
sonnel of this committee is representa- 
tive of all of the geographic areas en- 
gaged in canning, as well as of all the 
canners of various products. The com- 
mittee’s opinion is therefore a represen- 
tative cross-section of the views of the 
industry as a whole. Committee members 
discuss with their respective represen- 
tatives in Congress these opinions of the 
committee and in that manner bring to 
these representatives information as to 
the effect that the proposed legislation 
would have on the canning industry in 
their respective states. It is believed 
that by such action a more intelligent 
consideration of legislation will be made. 
The members of the committee are con- 
stituents of the Congressmen who are 
thus contacted. When making these con- 
tacts a committeeman is expressing his 
views as well as the views of those of 
his fellow canners who also are constitu- 
ents of the Congressman. Occasionally, 
nembers of the Legislative Committee 
‘ppear before Congressional Committees, 
ften by invitation, to present the par- 
‘icular facts showing the bearing of a 
pecific proposal upon the industry. 
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By CARLOS CAMPBELL 


Secretary, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Presented at the Fall Meeting of the 
Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantland Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
November 8, 1946 


The fact that members of the Legisla- 
tive Committee engage in this work them- 
selves differentiates them from other 
committees of NCA, which serve in an 
advisory capacity to the Association and 
its staff members. 


This method of handling legislative 
work may appear to be inefficient when 
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compared with the practice of some or- 
ganizations which hire trained men to 
present the views and opinions of their 
entire association membership. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the effect of a con- 
stituent talking to his own Congressman 
more than offsets the apparently unor- 
ganized and sometimes inefficient method 
of presentation. 


If the Association’s staff discussed 
legislation with Congressmen, the Asso- 
ciation would be engaged in lobbying. 
The policy being used by NCA was not 
adopted to avoid professional lobbying 
and the stigma popularly attached to it, 
but is used because it is consistent with 
the democratic principles of Government, 
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and therefore is a more effective method 
of handling the legislative problems of 
the industry. 


PREPARATION OF REGULATIONS 


The economy of this nation has be- 
come so complicated that it is not feasi- 
ble for the Congress to write a law suffi- 
ciently detailed and specific that it will 
be understood by all of the many who 
are affected. Such laws require the pro- 
mulgation of regulations to ensure 
proper administration and enforcement, 
and these have the effect of law. Many 
laws are general in character and may 
not be recognized by a canner as affect- 
ing him, but a regulation under the law 
may be written by some government 
agency which has specific application to 
the canning industry. In fact, regula- 
tions now being prepared by government 
agencies are so numerous that it has 
been stated by good authority that we 
are now in a period of legislation by 
government agencies. Frequently an 
industry is more concerned about the 
type of regulation that is developed 
under a law than it is about the law 
itself. 

It has been pointed out that the NCA 
staff does not participate in legislative 
activities. The Association considers the 
proper relationship to be between Con- 
gressmen and the constituents they rep- 
resent. However, when it comes to the 
preparation of regulations, the Associa- 
tion staff maintains contacts directly 
with those government officials whose re- 
sponsibility it is to prepare such regu- 
lations and orders. These are not writ- 
ten by legislators, but by men of pro- 
fessional training in their respective 
fields. The Association maintains on its 
staff men of profesional standing who 
can work with the government men on 
a professional basis. Since lawyers are 
ever present in the Government, the As- 
sociation’s Counsel is often called upon 
for legal guidance in this work. 

The objective here is different from 
that in the legislative work, as it is not 
a question of bringing opinions of the 
industry nor of our staff members to 
the government officials, but is merely 
one of constructing a regulation that will 
carry out the intent of the law. In the 
preparation of such regulations it is fre- 
quently difficult for the government offi- 
cials to visualize clearly the effect that 
they may have on a given industry. 
Thus, to insure that a regulation carry 
cut the intent of the law without inad- 
vertently making unnecessary and some- 
times unjust requirements of the indus- 
try, it is necessary that the framers of 
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OVERCOMING THE PROBLEMS IN 


THE CANNING CHEESE 


Formation of gases in ripening process the principal obstacle 
The solution explained—Salmon can adaptable 


A good retail package for natural 
Cheddar or American cheese has been 
needed for many years. This package 
should be small enough to satisfy the 
usual purchase of cheese by the con- 
sumer and it should be good enough to 
keep the cheese in perfect condition un- 
til the consumer uses it. Such a retail 
package for natural cheese would be 
welcomed by cheese consumers. It would 
give the same merchandisable character- 
istics to a package of natural cheese as 
now exist for process cheese. 


The package must be sufficiently air- 
tight to prevent air from coming into 
contact with the cheese, or else mold 
will grow. The escape of moisture must 
be prevented. In such a package the 
cheese would have no rind; it would not 
mold or dry out; and it would ripen and 
increase in flavor as held in the home 
refrigerator or in a cool storage place. 
The consumer could buy cheese and keep 
it on hand until wanted. It could be 
carried any place with other packaged 
foods. Finally, the consumer could ask 
for specific brands of desired flavor 
characteristics. 


GASES EVOLVED DURING 
RIPENING 


A very serious problem to be solved in 
placing natural cheese in a retail pack- 
age is the disposition of gases that escape 
from the cheese. As cheese ripens, or 
cures, gas is evolved as a part of the 
chemical changes that result in the de- 
velopment of good cheese flavors. The 
gas slowly diffuses through the cheese 
and escapes. There is no way of pre- 
venting this reaction. About 15 years 
ago, a vent was developed for a tin can 
to permit the gas within the can to 
escape under pressure and to prevent air 
from entering the can. The vent added 
materially to the expense of the package. 

It was decided to study the composi- 
tion of the gases evolved by ripening 
cheese and to determine methods of 
manufacture that would limit gas pro- 
duction to a minimum consistent with 
good flavor development. It was learned 
that, although the gas was chiefly carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen, as had been estab- 
lished by other researches, it was pos- 
sible to make the cheese in such a way 
as to limit gas production almost entirely 
to carbon dioxide. Fortunately, when 
cheese was made from milk of best sani- 
tary quality, which had been properly 
pasteurized, gas production was low and 
the gas itself was almost pure carbon 
dioxide. 


By A. C. DAHLBERG 


New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PASTEURIZED MILK ESSENTIAL 


This information on gas development 
made it imperative to use pasteurized 
milk of excellent sanitary quality, which 
makes cheese of the very finest quality 
of flavor; the flavor may be pronounced 
but never very snappy or strong. Ac- 
tually this is advantageous in making 
cheese of uniformly good quality. 


The ordinary-size salmon can was 
chosen, for it is a standard can holding 
12 ounces of cheese. The cheese was 
manufactured as usual, making certain 
that there was no excess moisture pres- 
ent in the cheese to accumulate in the 
can during ripening. After pressing the 
cheese it was cut into a suitable size, 
wrapped in parchment paper, and placed 
in the can. 

A small parchment envelope contain- 
ing about 2 grams of powdered magne- 
sium hydroxide (milk of magnesia) was 
placed on the parchment paper in which 
the cheese was wrapped. The can of 
cheese was then sealed under 25 inches 
of vacuum and the cheese was ready to 
be placed on the shelf in the curing 
room, preferably at approximately 50° 
F. Magnesium hydroxide has the prop- 
erty of combining with carbon dioxide 
to form magnesium carbonate and water. 
The magnesium hydroxide in the envel- 
ope slowly hardens and remains white. 


VACUUM FORMED 


In the first few days in the can, the 
bacteria in the cheese utilize all available 
oxygen. Even if the cheese is sealed at 
atmospheric pressure the can will de- 
velop a small vacuum, The purpose of 
vacuum-packing is to remove the air 
from the can, especially the inert gas 
nitrogen, thereby creating a vacuum in 
the can to hold some of the carbon di- 
oxide liberated from the cheese. In the 
absence of oxygen and in the presence 
of much carbon dioxide there is no mold 
growth. When cheese is vacuum-packed 
it will not develop a gas pressure within 
3 to 6 months or longer, and most cheese 
is consumed within this period. How- 
ever, when magnesium hydroxide is pres- 
ent there will be no gas pressure for sev- 
eral years. Actually, gas pressure in 
canned cheese does not indicate spoilage, 
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but consumers know that gas pressure in 
other canned foods does mean spoiled 
foods. Thus it is essential to prevent 
gas pressure in canned cheese to obtain 
consumer acceptance. 


The cheese will cure continuously in 
the can. There can be no rusting within 
the can, owing to the absence of oxygen. 
The cheese will not dry out, and the ab- 
sence of any rind or mold makes it com- 
pletely edible without any waste. There 
is every probability that canned natural 
cheese will become a commercial reality 
now that the nation is slowly returning 
to regular business activities. During 
the war, tin cans and cheese were not 
available for such new developments. 


TOMATOES AFFECTED BY 
BLACK WALNUTS 


Studies of the cause of severe wilting 
of tomato plants growing adjacent to 
black walnut trees have convinced scien- 
tists at the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva that the trouble is 
directly related to a toxin given off by 
the roots of the black walnut. 


Observations made in a number of 
plantings over the past several years are 
summarized by Dr. Otto A. Reinking, 
Station plant disease specialist, who con- 
cludes that, “In all cases observed during 
the past ten years, the effect on tomato 
plants growing in the root area of wal- 
nut trees was severe enough to cause 
almost a total loss of fruit in the affected 
spots. 


“One should hesitate to plant tomatoes, 
alfalfa, and even cabbage or certain 
nursery stock in fields which may border 
black walnut trees. Such fields should 
be planted to crops known not to be af- 
fected, or the black walnut trees had 
better be cut down. Even where the trees 
are cut down, however, no tomatoes 
should be planted in the field the same 
year, or until.the roots have decayed so 
as to allow time for the toxins to be 
leached out of the soil.” 


In Doctor: Reinking’s studies it was 
noted that the effect of black walnut 
trees alongside a tomato field can be seen 
in a semicircle about the trees extending 
to a distance of somewhat over the 
height of the tree. In other words, the 
stunting and wilting effects of black wal- 
nut on tomatoes would extend fifty feet 
or more into the field in the vicinity of 
a fifty-foot tree. 
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INTRODUCING NEW PRODUCT 


A novel item that was meeting success when stopped by the war— 
Some helpful suggestions for building a market—By BETTER PROFITS 


This column has always suggested can- 
ners would do well to run “pilot” packs 
of canned foods in order that they might 
test locally the consumer reaction to the 
product and then go on from there. 
Naturally, the coming of World War II 
interfered seriously with such planning 
and production. Now we have the first 
of what we hope will be many letters 
telling about a product well received by 
housewives and apparently ready for 
development in merchandising. The in- 
quirer is a well established canner pack- 
ing a line of canned vegetables noted in 
their distributive territory for their 
quality. The first step in distribution 
has been taken as you will note from the 
letter, portions of which I quote. 


THE PROBLEM 


“A few years ago we packed a small 
amount of ‘carrot pie’ filler—made from 
crushed carrots. Distribution was cen- 
tered in a few local stores and everyone 
who tasted this carrot pie stated it was 
the best ‘Pumpkin Pie’ ever! World 
War II of course, put a sudden stop to 
our processing of this item. This year 
we are planning to pack in larger volume 
but, because it is a specialty item, we 
are somewhat in doubt as to the best 
procedure to follow in order to get this 
item on the market—and to get the 
housewife to use it. We know that once 
we get over this first hurdle, the house- 
wife will ask for more. The Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National Can- 
ners Association has tested this pie and 
they speak very highly of it. Our 
thought is to distribute this item this 
year in certain select markets, namely, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and the larger cities 
of Wisconsin. We have considered doing 
some newspaper and radio advertising 
in these cities. Two labels are enclosed 
which we use on this product. We shall 
look forward with a great deal of plea- 
sure and interest to receipt of your 
suggestions.” 


A GOOD LABEL 


Such inquiries are always interesting. 
Especially when submitted by canners 
well established as quality packers and 
able to do considerable necessary ground 
work when introducing a new product. 
Consideration of the label shows others 
in the line must be well designed and 
qualified to do a good selling job. Com- 
paring this label with others carrying 
out the best in labeling practices today, 
we find little to be desired. At any rate, 
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this is no time to discuss labels fully 
when the product is being packed, labels 
are ready and waiting and the only prob- 
lem is that of profitable distribution. 
There is one suggestion to be made how- 
ever and the inquirer may do well to 
consider it for later adoption. The house- 
wife when shopping is not looking first 
of all for some item in canned vegetables 
prepared for the table by a particular 
canner under a certain trade-mark. She is 
looking, however, for the filling of a cer- 
tain menu or food need. In other words she 
wants something for the entree, the main 
course, or dessert. I am sure one does 
well in the beginning, to introduce some 
new article of preserved food under a 
name that is well known in the market, 
if possible, but as soon as this initial 
work has been done, the best in labeling 
practice indicates at present that the 
brand name on the label be drawn sec- 
ondary to the name of the product itself. 
In other words, when labels for this 
earrot pie filler are again designed, let 
the artist submit sketches showing the 
product designation in lettering at least 
as large as that of the brand name. Then 
those housewives having once tasted pies 
made from this new product will most 
quickly spy it on the shelves of retail 
food stores. Then too, while making sug- 
gestions for the future consideration of 
the canner of this new item, I strenu- 
ously suggest that as soon as possible 
and practicable, a coined trade-marked 
name for the product be decided upon 
and trade-marked, copyrighted, ete. Doz- 
ens of canners may follow suit and pack 
a carrot pie filler but if the originators 
of the product introduce it under a coined 
name, popularize it by means of adver- 
tising and widened distribution, the 
imitators will always be a length behind 
in distribution and profits. Even if it 
means the scrapping of a considerable 
supply of labels already printed, newer 
ones incorporating the above suggestion 
will be a good investment in the long 
run. The name? That is a problem for 
the owner to solve but it should not 
prove too difficult. Right now, I have in 
mind a dandy inasmuch as a certain 
connection with the canner and the name 
may be observed. This I am forwarding 
direct to him. 


And lastly before leaving the label, 
label vignettes show carrots with the 
teps on, surrounding a very appetizing 
looking pie. Personally, I would like to 
see the pie banked in front of diced car- 
rots surmounting some finely crushed, 
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eliminating all showing of the tops. Just 
a suggestion. And all readers should re- 
member that the labels as is, are ahead 
of over fifty per cent we find even today 
on canned foods. 


INITIAL DISTRIBUTION 


As to initial distribution, selected mar- 
kets are fine, too many at first will 
spread energies over a wide area, in- 
crease costs and possibly defeat the pur- 
pose of the trial plans. Madison, a college 
town, might be included, all the larger 
cities in Wisconsin but I seriously hesi- 
tate in recommending that Chicago be 
entered in any large way, especially if 
any consideration is to be given to adver- 
tising support at first. 


ADVERTISING 


Frankly, an advertising budget should 
be set up, allocating so much a case from 
anticipated sales plus an arbitrary fig- 
ure to be amortized over a period from 
future sales. Initial distribution should 
include all leading food stores in all 
markets to be covered. The better stores 
first, others will follow in due course. 
The product is distinctly one that adapts 
itself to demonstration very nicely, when- 
ever possible Saturday demonstrations 
should be arranged for and carried out 
during the winter months. If it is intro- 
duced in Chicago, let it be in the food 
department of any and all department 
stores and arrange for permanent dem- 
onstrations, in all such departments. 
Again, if the product is introduced in 
such a manner in Chicago, if radio time 
is taken, get a mention of spots where 
the product can be seen in demonstra- 
tions. 

Frankly, radio and newspapers, even 
in smaller cities, run into quite a great 
deal of money, I would take small news- 
paper space, single column, three to five 
inches, not over three times weekly dur- 
ing the winter, or radio spots over a 
smaller station. I would not take on both 
in any but a smaller city. And lastly, 
I would spend more money in one mar- 
ket instead of trying to spread distri- 
bution too thin and not support it ade- 
quately. The product is one that properly 
labeled, introduced and supported by 
means of advertising, should go places 
and quickly. Housewives are always 
looking for something new on the menu! 
There will be plenty of sales and profits 
for those canners meeting this need! 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


FINAL SUBSIDY DATE 


Midnight, November 30, 1946, is the 
dead line for filing claims for subsidy 
payments for subsidized canned and 
frozen vegetables. No applications for 
payment will be accepted after that date 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 


G. F. APPOINTS INGALLS 


Darrell Ingalls, formerly Assistant 
General Manager, has been appointed 
General Manager of Bireley’s Division 
of the General Foods Corporation suc- 
ceeding Frank W. Bireley, founder of 
the unit, who has resigned. Bireley’s 
became a unit of General Foods in 1943. 


SHORT SUPPLY LIST 


Canned vegetables and vegetable juices 
were among the products removed from 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s November 
1 list of commodities in short supply. 
Jams, jellies and preserves still remain 
listed. 


TEST CAMPAIGN 


Libby, McNeill & Libby are conducting 
an experimental marketing test on a few 
frozen food items in the city of Mil- 
waukee beginning early in November. 


FETTIG FIRE 


Fire broke out in one of the warerooms 
of the Fettig Canning Corporation at 
Elwood, Indiana, October 29, damaging 
some catsup and causing a loss of some 
$12,000, covered by insurance. 


NEW ADHESIVES 


U. S. Rubber Company has developed 
a new adhesive for sealing corrugated 
paper cartons which produces a perma- 
nent bond resistant to extremely high 
and low temperatures. The product has 
a synthetic rubber base and may be ap- 
plied with a spray gun. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry meat canned 
or used in canning during September 
totaled 17,488,000 lbs., the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported. This 
total is 57% more than was canned in 
September last year and 16% larger 
than the quantity canned in September 
1944. Of the quantity canned or used in 
canning during September 6,633,000 lbs. 
were chickens and 855,000 lbs. were 
turkeys. 
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NEW CANNERY 


B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Inc., have begun 
construction of a canning plant in the 
5500 block of Clinton Street, Houston, 
Texas. It will be a one-story building 
126 by 212 feet. 


HONEYMOONING 


Theodore Fletcher of A. W. Sisk & 
Son, Preston, Maryland, and Miss Myrtle 
Headley of Easton, Maryland, and New 
York, were married on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 19, and are now honeymooning in 
Mexico. 


A. G. HOADLEY DEAD 


Arthur George Hoadley, president of 
the Midwestern division of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., died in Chicago 
Oct. 28, at the age of 65. Entering the 
company’s employ in 1917 in the ware- 
house department, Mr. Hoadley rose 
through various posts in the organiza- 
tion until he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Midwestern division in 
1925. As head of the midwestern unit, 
he directed a substantial expansion pro- 
gram by the company in nine midwest 
states, and was elected a director of the 
parent company in 1929. 


NORTHWEST MEETING 


The annual convention of the North- 
west Canners Association will be held at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 
January 8 to 10. 


HEADS LARSEN COMPANY 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, R. E,. Lambeau was elected 
President of The Larsen Company, and 
H. R. Winters elected Treasurer to fill 
the vacancies caused by the death of 
Milton W. Larsen. 


CANCO OZARK OFFICE MOVES 


In order to be nearer to the new Fort 
Smith can factory and closer to the pres- 
ent center of the Ozark canning industry, 
the Springfield sales offices of American 
Can Company have been moved to the 
First National Bank Building, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 


FIELD MEN’S SCHOOL 


The Michigan Canners and Field 
Men’s Conferences will be held at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Janu- 
ary 8 and 9. The committee meets this 
week to outline a program, 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS NIGHT 


In planning the program for the 32nd 
Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association to be held at the 
Yorktown Hotel, York, Pennsylvania, 
November 21 and 22, the association’s 
Board of Directors, and the Convention 
Program Committee were unanimous in 
the opinion that Thursday evening, 
November 21 be called “Associate Mem- 
bership Night.” That evening will be 
given over to machinery, supply men and 
brokers to visit, entertain and have busi- 
ness conferences either individually or 
in groups, as they please. The usual 
“Cheese Nite” affair will not be held. It 
is felt that by giving up this time to the 
associate membership a better attendance 
at the planned sessions of the program 
on Thursday and Friday will be had. 


INDIANA SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Indiana Canners Association has 
arranged with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for either a special train or special 
coaches for the Atlantic City Convention. 
The special will leave Indianapolis on 
Saturday, January 18 in the early after- 
noon, arriving in Atlantic City early 
Sunday morning. The special will go 
straight through to Atlantic City. 


NEW BROKERAGE HOUSE 


J. Oliver Jones and William H. Davis 
have formed the Jones-Davis Company 
to engage in the general brokerage busi- 
ness in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Mr. Jones, who has been operating as 
J. Oliver Jones Company, will continue 
to operate in Southern California with 
offices at 746 S. Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Davis, who formerly was 
Assistant Sales Manager of Tea Garden 
Products Company, will handle opera- 
tions in Northern California with offices 
at 116 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 


DEERFIELD ADDS FROZEN FISH 


Filets of Porgy, Weekfish and Whit- 
ings, Clams and Oysters, taken from the 
waters off Cape May, New Jersey, are 
the latest items to be added to the frozen 
food production of the Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, Bridgeton, New Jersey. The 
fish are prepared and wrapped in cello- 
phane, each of one pound weight, and 
placed six packages in a box by the Cape 
May Fish Filet Company, and _ then 
rushed to the Deerfield plant for the 
freezing operation. Since May 14, when 
the freezing of fish began, an average of 
8,000 pounds daily have been put 
through. Present plans calling for ex- 
panded facilities for cleaning and addi- 
tional mechanical packaging equipment 
are expected to increase production to 
about 20,000 pounds per day. 


LOCKER PLANT 


Dr. J. D. Dantone, Hammond, La., has 
announced that he will build a $23,000 
locker plant. 
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What makes Del Monte America’s most preferred | 
brand of canned fruits and vegetables ? 


EXTRA CARE HERE Right! Even to doing 
such things as developing and breeding our own strains 
of corn. For a generation, Del Monte has always put 
flavor first in hundreds such ways—on canned fruits 
and vegetables, dried fruits, coffee, every product! To 
win — and hold— the American market, any product 
must offer consumers consistently dependable quality. 


0 MEANS FASTER ACTION HERE Right! 


’ PLUS CONSTANT ADVERTISING HERE 
Right! Even though a brand has outstanding quality— 
consumers have still to know about that brand and 
want it. That’s why Del Monte also has an outstand- 
ing advertising record. At work for thirty unbroken 
advertising years—making sure that more people are 
sold on Del Monte—stay sold on Del Monte. 


let that change. When supplies do get back to normal, 


Any grocer who handled Del Monte before the war,had you can again count on Del Monte for the biggest volume 
proof of it every working day. And we’re not going to and fastest turnover in the canned fruit and vegetable field. 


Del 
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SON PILOTS FATHER ON TEXAS FLIGHT: Fred A. Stare (right), President of 
the National Canners Association and of Columbus Foods Corporation, Division of 
Stokely Foods, is flown from Chicago to Corpus Christi by his son, Phillip (left), who 


has been first officer with Braniff Airways for the past three years. 


The flight was 


to take Mr. Stare, Sr., to the annual convention of the Texas Canners Association, 
where he was a speaker on October 25. Father and son are shown together at the 


control panel. 


TEXAS CANNERS ELECT 


A. M. Hervey, Schmidt Packing Com- 
pany, San Benito, was elected to succeed 
R. C. Hausinger as President of the 
Texas Canners Association at the annual 
convention held at Corpus Christi, Octo- 
ber 25 and 26. Other officers elected are: 
Anthony Taormina, Donna, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Lorne Hamme, Weslaco, Trea- 
surer; and J. Overby Smith, Weslaco, 
Executive Secretary. Mr. Taormina suc- 
ceeds L. H. Moore of McAllen in the 
vice-presidency; Mr. Hamme and Mr. 
Smith were reelected to their respective 
offices. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the USDA has issued revised 
U. S. Standards for Grades of canned 
grapefruit juice, which became effective 
November 1. Copies may be obtained 
direct from the Department at Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


TO BUILD LOCKERS 


The Faulkne Food Processing Associa- 
tion, Conway, Ark., of which T. C. Hen- 
drickson is president, has announced 
plans for construction of a $30,000 locker 
plant here. 
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INDIANA TRAP SHOOT 


Following a custom of long standing, 
although curtailed to quite an extent 
during the war, the Indiana Canners As- 
sociation will hold a Trap Shoot at the 
Indiana Gun Club, Wednesday afternoon, 
November 20. The Shoot has always 
proved to be an enjoyable affair. 

A special meeting on tomato disease 
control, sponsored by NCA will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, November 20, 
and Thursday morning, November 21. 
The annual meeting of the Association 
will begin with a luncheon Thursday 
morning, with the program immediately 
following. Banquet and entertainment 
will be held on Thursday evening and the 
Business Session of the convention on 
Friday morning. 


AUSTRALIAN CANNERS 
ORGANIZE 


The Australian Canners Association 
has been organized in Melbourne with 
Alex Jamieson as President and James 
Moore, Secretary. The new organization 
is the second food association in Austra- 
lia, the other being the Commonwealth 
Jam, Preserve and Condiment Manufac- 
turers Association. 


CANNING EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Touleatos & Laios, exporters of black 
olives, of Athens, Greece, are interested 
in the purchase of a complete canning 
plant for olives and olive oil. 


LOCKER CONTRACT LET 


The Little Rock Refrigeration Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., of which Joe A. Brown 
and J. H. Smith are owners have let a 
$14,000 contract for construction of a 
locker plant. 


ADD CUBAN MEMBER 


The 1,321st member to be added to the 
roster of the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation is Ogden & Company of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, the first Cuban firm to join 
the association. NFBA now has mem- 
bers in every trading area of the Conti- 
nental United States, Territory of Ha- 
waii and the Dominion of Canada. 


FRANK W. BANFIELD DIES 


Frank W. Banfield, 66, president of 
Banfield Frozen Foods Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
died October 28 after an illness of nearly 
a year. He was one of three brothers 
who came to Tulsa from Springfield, Mo., 
in 1925, and established the Banfield 
Brothers Packing Company. About eight 
years ago the partnership was dissolved 
and Frank and his brother Charles con- 
tinued with the frozen food end of the 
business which now has three plants in 
Tulsa in addition to a packing plant. 
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Insure Unrough 
CANNERS EXCHANGE 


PROVED and IMPROVED during 38 years of speci- 


alized service to Food Processors— 
CANNERS EXCHANGE now offers— 


Broader coverage 


Strong protection 


Efficient insurance service tailored to 


Industry's specific needs 


Consistently lower insurance costs 


CANNERS EXCHANGE for the utmost in insurance. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


| Lanting B. Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1946—Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1946—38rd Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1946—Board of 
Directors, National Canners Association, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Georgia Canners Association, De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Asscciation, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 11, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners_ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1946—6l1st An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 8-9, 1947—Canners’ and 


Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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JANUARY 8-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANYWARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National - American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 29-31, 1947—21st Indiana 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
eiation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association. 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn: 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1947—Vegetable 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners League of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW PLANT—The Lincoln Packing 
Company has arranged to erect a can- 
nery at Sixth Street and Antelope Road, 
Roseville, Calif. 


INCORPORATED—The San Martin 
Canning Company has been incorporated 
at San Martin, Calif., with a capital 
stock of $200,000, by Hubert E. Hood, 
and R. G. and P. A. Musolino. 


INCORPORATED — The Stanislaus 
Food Products Company has been incor- 
porated at Modesto, Calif., with a capital 
of $500,000 to carry on the canning of 
fruits and vegetables. Incorporators are 
Ralph and Peter Quartaroli and Robert 
Reeve. 


NEW WAREHOUSE—The Fairview 
Packing Company, Hollister, Calif., will 
erect a warehouse and install machinery 
at a cost of about $200,000. 


FIRE LOSS—tThe fish canning plant 
of the Franco-Italian Co., Terminal Is- 
land, Calif., has been damaged by fire, 
with a loss estimated at $100,000. 


DESTROYED BY FIRE—The fish 
canning plant of the Nakat Packing 
Corporation at Union Bay, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, was destroyed by fire November 
1, with a loss of about $100,000. 


DENIED BENEFITS—The Califor- 
nia State Unemployment Insurance Ap- 
peals Board has denied jobless benefits 


to more than 150 former employees of 


Libby, McNeill & Libby at Sacramento. 
These CIO workers left their jobs during 
the asparagus canning season when AFL 
cannery worker union representatives 
insisted they sign with the AFL. The 
benefit claimants refused to join the 
AFL and also refused to work, although 
they remained at their stations in the 
plant. The cannery finally was closed. 
The board ruled that they had left their 
work due to a trade dispute and were 
not entitled to benefits. 


NLRB ORDER—The National Labor 
Relations Board in Washington has or- 
dered the Fruitvale Canning Company, 
Oakland, Calif., to withdraw all recog- 
nition from the AFL Cannery Workers’ 
Union until the union has been certified 
as bargaining representative. Action 
came after the CIO protested that th 
cannery renewed its contract with the 
AFL while the question of representa 
tion was awaiting results of a collectiv: 
bargaining election. 


NEW FIRM—Cal-Pack Foods, Inc. 
has been incorporated at Santa Ana 
Calif., with a capital stock of $500,000 
to carry on a food canning business. The 
concern is headed by Walter E. Blair. 


LEAGUE MEETING 


The Canners League of California will 
meet at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, on March 7. 
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Continuous Vegetable Peeler 
For Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, 


Turnips, Rutabagas, Etc. 
UTS WASTE to the very bone. . . PEELS 


TO SHAPE... gets SMOOTHER FINISH’ 
... PEELS UNIFORMLY ...REDUCES TRIM- 
MING by half ...handles practically ANY. 
vegetable ...and gets TOP POSSIBILITIES : 
out of the material you use, which means 
better quality and better. prices... Peeling 
—including “finishing’—is done almost in- 
stantly by a series of carborundum-covered 
rolls. Action is thorough, continuous, gentle. 
Capacity runs from two to three tons per. 
hour, depending on the vegetable and its 


preparation. 
D—202 
ood hin ti 
achinery || orporation 
FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most 
many ciher product Comm Peas, Beans fruit, SPRAGUE-SELLS. DIVISION Hoopeston, Illinois. 


Pack two weeks earlier! 


33 


ij Just 66 days... 
a from seed to market. That's the record Corneli’s Gold Rush 


Hybrid set at Keystone Valley Trial Grounds this year. Beautiful, well 
filled, extremely uniform ears, fully as large as 
Golden Cross Bantam—and two weeks earlier! Plant Corneli’s Gold 
Rush Hybrid and pack two weeks earlier, 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Fruit Packs Doubled—Moving Freely—Buy- 
ers Showing Resistance to Exhorbitant Priced 
Items—Good Demand for Corn— 

No Market Yet Established 


Predictions of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture place the 1946-47 pack 
of canned fruits about 50 per cent larger 
than last year, which will establish a 
new record. Even in the face of these 
record packs there is going to be but 
little difficulty in disposing of them, as 
reports out of California indicate keen 
interest in all items of fruits with price 
no objective. Although Army require- 
ments are, of course, substantially down, 
it must be remembered that a greater 
portion of last year’s army is now eating 
at home, which will heavily increase 
domestic consumption. In addition, 
USDA reports that exports of canned 
fruits will be more than double the 131 
million pounds shipped out last season. 
USDA sums up the fruit situation this 
way: 


FRUIT PACKS—The domestic commer- 
cial pack of canned fruits in 1946-47 is 
expected to set a new record of about 
2.9 billion pounds, the equivalent of 66 
million cases of 24 No. 2% cans. This 
prospective pack is considerably above 
both the 1.9 billion pounds of the 1945-46 
season and the 1935-39 average of 1.7 
billion pounds. Apples, applesauce, and 
apricots are indicated at more than 
double their respective packs in 1945-46. 
Significant increases this season over 
last are also estimated for the packs of 
grapefruit segments, cranberries, fruit 
cocktail, peaches, and plums and prunes. 
More canned pineapple also is antici- 
pated for this season, imported from 
foreign countries and shipped in from 
Hawaii. 

The combined exports to foreign coun- 
tries and shipments to Territories of 
canned fruits for 1946-47 are expected 
to be more than double the 131 million 
pounds shipped in the previous season, 
but still below prewar. The armed 
forces, however, will require only about 
one-half the quantity they used in 1945- 
46. Apparent civilian disappearance for 
this pack season may be at a level of 
about 19 pounds per capita, which, if 
realized, would approximate the record 
consumption of the 1941-42 pack season. 

With the action of the Office of Price 
Administration, effective October 24, 
1946, price decontro]l of all fruits and 
fruit products still under ceilings was 
completed. 


FRUIT JUICES—The 1946-47 commercial 
pack of canned fruit juices is expected 
to be somewhat larger than the 2.1 bil- 
lion pounds (the equivalent of about 50 
million cases of 24 No. 2% cans) packed 
in 1945-46. Citrus and deciduous fruit 
juices are both likely to show some in- 
crease over the preceding year. This 
prospective pack, together with large 
carry-over stocks and possibly larger in- 
shipments of canned pineapple juice 
from Hawaii, would result in record- 
large supplies for the 1946-47 season. A 
price decline in canned fruit juices may 
occur when retail outlets become well 
supplied from the new pack. 


The civilian disappearance of fruit 
juices for the 1946-47 season should be 
moderately larger than the approximate 
14 pounds per capita consumed in the 
previous pack year. 


FROZEN FRUIT—The 1946 commercial 
pack of frozen fruits, berries, and fruit 
juices should approach the record-large 
1945 pack of 452 million pounds, which 
was three times larger than the 1937-41 
average pack. 


Civilian disappearance of the commer- 
cial frozen pack may approximate the 
2% pounds per capita that were con- 
sumed in 1945. The lack of adequate 
sugar for reprocessing a portion of the 
frozen pack into related products has 
contributed to the record-large stocks in 
cold-storage warehouses. The shortage 
of sugar will continue to be a factor re- 


straining movement of stocks in 1947. 


Frozen fruit stocks as of October 1, 1946, 
were 499 million pounds, compared with 
360 million pounds a year earlier and a 
1941-45 average of 264 million pounds. 


CORN PACK—With approximately two- 
thirds of the 1946 pack reports received 
by the Corn Canners Service Bureau and 
compared with last year’s reports from 
the same companies, it is evident that 
the 1946 pack is about 10 per cent 
greater than that of the preceding year 
or approximately 31% to 32 million 
cases, basis 24/2, reports Harvey Burr, 
the Bureau’s secretary. The acreage 
finally abandoned was comparatively 
small except in a few spots where dry 
weather and frost damage was severe. 
Favorable growing conditions, above 
average yields and an increase in planted 
acreage more than off-set the loss of the 
abandoned fields, Mr. Burr reported. 


The corn market is quite active with 
shipments moving out as fast as cars 
and labels can be obtained. Demand is 
for the higher qualities, however, because 
of the wide range in prices, it is prac- 
tically impossible to establish a market 
at the moment. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


YOUR FIRST MOVE—This week the local 
Army Quartermaster Purchasing office 
notified all canners in the East that the 
Army will require 200,000 cases, basis 
24/2, of corn out of the East. The QM 
is interested in Extra Standard, Top 
Standard and Fancy, Cream Style or 
Whole Kernel corn in No. 2 or No. 10 
cans. The quantity that you offer will 
be your decision. The QM has the 
authority to use the Food Priority Cer- 
tificate No. 224 issued by the Department 
of Agriculture October 9 under the terms 
of WFO 71, Amendment 2, covering the 
use of FR-9 Priority for the purchase 
of canned vegetables. This means that 
unless you comply by making your offer 
promptly, you will again have set-asides. 
Let it be your first order of business to 
care for the Army’s needs. 


THE MARKET—The general canned 
foods market still remains in an un- 
settled condition as to prices with de- 
mand easing off somewhat as a result of 
buyers’ resistance to some prices that 
have gone way out of line. Eastern to- 
matoes, for instance, are still offered at 
$2.37%% to $2.50 for Standard 2’s with 
resistance to the higher figures. In the 
Mid-West it is reported that there is no 


‘interest at all in $2.50 tomatoes, while 


they are selling freely at from $2.00 to 
$2.25. 

Fancy peas are coming in for good de- 
mand as they have throughout the sea- 
son. The big pack is moving freely with 
more than half shipped out by October 1. 
These peas are moving rapidly into con- 
sumption as buyers have been reluctant 
to carry heavy warehouse stocks for fear 
of being caught with high priced goods 
should the market take a downward 
turn. With nine months still to go there 
isn’t any question but what the 1946 rec. 
ord pea pack will be readily consumed. 


DRY BEANS—With removal of price con- 
trols on dry beans prices went “over the 
moon.” Out in California Blackeyes rose 
from a ceiling of $8.46 to a price o 
$18.50. “Berkeley” gives you the story 
in the California Market. 


CANNED FISH—The California sardin: 
catch continues to run extremely ligh: 
and canners are paying an all time hig) 
of $60 a ton for fish. No. 2 Alaska Rel 
Salmon is selling at $26 a case, whic) 
means that the product will retail at no: 
less than 70c a can. True, the consume ' 
is salmon hungry for it has been an ex- 
tremely scarce article during the wa’, 
but whether she will be willing to pay 
such a price remains to be seen, Eve. 
with the prices of meat where they aie 
today it is questionable if canned salmo1 
at such a price will prove attractive. 
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Headquarters: 


ORANGE, 


Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Marianna, Florida 
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coverage 
of a 
prosperous 
territory 


K 1000 


Warehouse Facilities: 


| 5. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 


Case-Sealing 
Gum 


designed to seal your cases 


Dewalco Case-Sealing Gum 


is adapted for use of fibre and cor- 
rugated cases, for both machine 
and hand application. With De- 
walco No. 712, you'll get that 
quick, positive stick that you can 
depend upon to keep your cases 
tight. Always readily available in 
stock—order a drum today. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Ine. 


LOMBARD at CONCORD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


BETTER JUICE 


You Gan Have 
These Advantages 
of Low Cost and 


AT LESS COST 


© With Langsenkamp Units, adapted to the 
specific requirements of your plant, you can 
produce with all, or most of these advan- 
tages; 


1. Operate with minimum manpower. 2. Ob- 
tain maximum yield from raw stock. 
3. Have maximum production capacity for 


High Quali 
Ig uality given size units of balanced capacities 


4. Avoid cost of coring tomatoes. 5. Elimi- JUICE EXTRACTOR aad 
e 

nate cost of pre-breaking and pumping. 6. Pro- hot-break cae” icine 

duce juice of bedy, color. 

7. Protect quality by avoiding aeration, as- breaks or tears tomatoes, creat- 

suring a juice that will retain its appearance and ing a product that can be pump- 

full food value. 8. Maintain proper tempera- 

ture control over product throughout production 


ed. Eliminates flight elevators. 
HOT-BREAK TANKS 
processes. 9. Obtain full, continuous production. 


increase yield from raw stock. 
Obtain ali flavor juice and re- 
lease pectin from skin and 
seeds. 
JUICE HEATING UNITS 
either single or triple tank 
models, for continuous heating. 
JUICE STRAINER 
removes all broken seeds. fibre, 
bag lint and other undesirable 
elements from juice. 


Ask for complete, information now, without obli- 
gation. 
The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for To- 
mato, Pumpkin, and Other Fruit and Vege- 
table Products. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Eases—Buyers Watching Inven- 

tories—Resistance to High Price Tomatoes 

—Priority Rating Extended for Army Pur- 

chases—Pea Business Limited—Sardine Ex- 

port Demand Heavy—Citrus Continues Easy 
—Fruit Shipments Improve 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, November 8, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With the week broken 
by the Election Day holiday, traders 
have had an opportunity to sit back and 
evaluate some of the market changes 
which have developed since decontrol. 
The heavy volume of demand which de- 
veloped immediately after decontrol on 
canned fish and tomatoes has eased off 
somewhat, and distributors are begin- 
ning to give more consideration to the 
price levels at which definite consumer 
reaction may be looked for. While the 
speculative element within the industry 
will undoubtedly continue operating on 
the “upturn,” more conservative buyers 
are pulling in their horns. 


THE OUTLOOK—Forecasts of recessions 
in prices for some canned foods, coupled 
with growing unrest over the possibility 
of a business reaction next spring, is 
having its effect upon inventory policies. 
In some instances, distributors are check- 
ing over their current supply situation 
against expected demand for the balance 
of the year, and, except in the case of 
very short items, tending to rather slow 
down the pace of their buying until price 
trends become more clearly evident. 


TOMATOES—Conflicting reports on sales 
prices of tomatoes continue to be heard. 
While southern standard 2s have re- 
portedly sold within the $2.3714-$2.50 
range, f.o.b. cannery, some predictions 
that the market may ultimately settle 
down around the $2 level are beginning 
tc make their appearance. Reports from 
the Midwest note sales of standard 2s at 
£2, with buyer resistance at $2.25, and 
no interest in reported $2.50 offerings. 
Prices on juice and puree have held 
steady, but some variation is developing 
in quotations on both standard and fancy 
tomatoes on the West Coast. It will be 
another week or two before prices on 
tomatoes settle down to the point where 
the traditional “market” may be estab- 
lished, traders feel. 


CORN—The trade is somewhat dis- 
turbed by reports that many canners are 
having to refigure their trade allocations, 
following recent action by the Quarter- 
master General in extending FR-9 pri- 
ority ratings under War Food Order 71 
in the purchase of corn and other canned 
foods. This action has upset the delivery 
plans of some canners who had not fig- 
ured on Army set-asides, it is reported. 
While some Minnesota and other Mid- 
western canners, located in areas where 
the crop was damaged, will only deliver 
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about 50% maximum on futures con- 
tracts, other canners have notified their 
buyers of heavier deliveries. 


PEAS—Canner and resale offerings of 
fancy peas are coming in for some atten- 
tion. Limited lots of fancy large un- 
grade sweets are noted at $1.85, with 
fancy 1-sieve Alaskas at $2.50 and un- 
graded fancy sweets at $1.95, all f.o.b. 
midwestern canneries. On_ standard 
quality, the market ranges from $1.20 
upwards, as to sieve and brand. Domes- 
tic trade interest in sub-standards is not 
active. 


SARDINES—Heavy buying generally at- 
tributed to speculative sources has sent 
Maine sardine prices to substantially 
higher levels, and many regular distribu- 
tors have pulled out of the market, figur- 
ing that costs have gone to the point 
where this item will lose its appeal to 
the retail trade and consumers. Reports 
from California note a heavy export de- 
mand for sardines there, with the market 
for ovals tomato sauce up to $8, with 
bids in at $10 and traders expecting the 
market may stabilize around that level. 


TUNA—Canners have been slow in 
coming through with offers since decon- 
trol, but private trade reports indicate 
prices about $2 per case over former 
ceilings, which would be about in line 
with trade expectations and probably 
would provide a ready sale. 


SALMON—While packers of major 
brands of salmon, who had made heavy 
forward commitments based on their an- 
ticipated packs, are holding about at 
former ceilings, other sellers have ad- 
vanced by as much as 50%. The market 
has not yet settled, and it is indicated 
that a fair amount of speculative buying 
has been done at the higher levels, based 
upon the expectation that continued 
short supplies here, as well as export 
demand, may provide ready outlets over 
the balance of the marketing season. 


SHRIMP—-No further price changes 
have developed on shrimp, but with the 
canning season about at an end, packers 
are reported closely sold up with no 
further offerings of any _ substantial 
volume looked for until next season. 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


cITRUS—The market for new pack con- 
tinues to show an easy undertone, and 
reports of shading on grapefruit juice 
from the new pack continue, Orange 
juice is showing relative firmness, how- 
ever, the carryover position on this item 
being more favorable. While there has 
been a good deal of talk in trade circles 
about grapefruit and blended juice carry- 
overs, little has been heard of the con- 
tinuing liquidation of jobbers’ holdings, 
and it may well prove that the over-all 
supply position for the coming season 
will prove much less top-heavy than 
some reports have indicated. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Distributors are 
getting supplies of peaches and fruit 
cocktail, as well as additional deliveries 
of apricots, following final settlement of 
the maritime and trucking strikes, and 
more fruits are now moving into retail 
channels. The market for new pack 
standard cling peaches seems to have 
settled at $2.50 on the Coast, with fan- 
cies bringing $2.85. Jobbers are looking 
over the market on fruit cocktail rather 
carefully before making commitments, 
due to a rather wide range in canner 
asking prices. . . . Buyers are seeking 
additional supplies of pears and cherries 
in the Northwest, and markets are firm 
under light offerings. 


APPLE SAUCE—Canner offerings of 
fancy applesauce at $1.85 for fancy 2s 
and $8.75 for 10s, f.o.b. Up-state can- 
neries, have brought out considerable 
buying interest. Southern packers are 
quoting 2s around $2.50, with 10s at 
$7.50 to $7.75. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dry Bean Prices Skyrocket with Decontrol— 
Tomato Receipts Heavy, Season on the 
Wane—Keen Interest in Fruits—Sardines 
Continue Short—Salmon Prices 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., November 8, 1946 


WEATHER—California had a taste of 
cold weather with the passing of Octo- 
ber, with the result that tomatoes were 
nipped in some districts, with some 
damage reported to canning olives. 
Fresno reported a low of 32 degrees, the 
first recorded freezing weather so early 
in the season since the establishment of 
a weather bureau there sixty years ago. 
There has been almost no rain, howeve:, 
and crops have been harvested with a’- 
most no loss. 


BEANS—AlImost perfect weather con- 
ditions favored harvesting of the 1946 
California bean crop and few beans are 
still in the fields. This is in contrast ‘0 
last season when fall rains did conside”- 
able damage. Following price decontrol 
dry bean markets advanced sharply ard 
growers and shippers have been selling 
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REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


forxx* 


“CONTINUED 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


m ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and éasiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 


WASHES with hydraulic: 
_ separation by floatation. . 
SPLIT REMOVER through the. 


STONE and MUD remover, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS, 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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freely, with the result that a large part 
of the crop has been sold, with canners 
among the large buyers. Here’s how 
decontrol worked with beans. Blackeyes 
that formerly sold at the ceiling price 
of $8.46 per hundred pounds shot up to 
$18.50, with Small Whites, having the 
same ceiling moving to about the same 
prices, although $18.00 now seems to be 
the prevailing figure. Baby Limas, with 
a former ceiling of $8.96, now sell at 
$14.00, with Standard Limas priced at 
$17.50. Cranberry beans are quoted 
nominally at $16.50, compared with the 
previous ceiling of $9.21 and Red Kidney 
beans are selling at $16.00, compared 
with the earlier ceiling of $10.96. Ouch! 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes continue to re- 
ceive attention on the part of canners, 
although deliveries are slowing down to 
a trickle in most districts. The season 
is not expected to come to a standstill 
until there is a heavy rain and there 
seems no rain in sight. Some canners con- 
tend that a light frost which kills the 
tender growth on tomato plants hastens 
the ripening of the remaining fruit. In 
September, 610,000 tons of tomatoes 
were delivered to canneries, against but 
about 900,000 tons for the entire season 
last year. Up to and including Saturday, 
October 26th, 1,260,007 tons of tomatoes 
had been delivered to canners. Last year 
at this time 789,616 tons had been de- 
livered. Most canners have come out 
with prices on tomato products and a 
very large business on these has been 
booked. Some are a bit hesitant about 
naming prices on canned tomatoes, pre- 
ferring to wait until more definite fig- 
ures on the Eastern and Mid-Western 
packs are available. 


PRODUCTS PRICES—The California 
Packing Corporation has not announced 
opening prices on canned tomatoes, but 
is quoting prices on some tomato prod- 
ucts, as follows: No. 2 tomato juice, 
$1.20; 47 oz. tomato juice, $2.7214; buf- 
fet hot sauce, 671% cents; 14 oz. tomato 
catsup, $1.95, and 12 oz. chili sauce, 
$2.47, 


FRUITS—Interest continues keen in 
California canned fruits, despite the 
heavy business already booked. Many 
domestic buyers are in the market for 
additional lots and there is a big demand 


for export. Resales are numerous, with 
handsome profits to the original buyers. 
Prices continue to run a wide range, 
with some of the best known brands 
selling for less than those of obscure 
ecanners. Fruit packed in sweetened 
water and in light syrup is moving, but 
buyers are inclined to insist on more of 
a price differential from packs in heavy 
syrup. 


VEGETABLES—There is a definite short- 
age of some items in canned vegetables, 
such as fancy peas and beets and string 
beans in the higher grades. Some can- 
ners have announced pro rate deliveries 
on these. The distributing trade has had 
a very heavy call of late for canned 


sweet potatoes and brokers are trying 


to get stocks of this item from Southern 
packers. 


SARDINES—The story of a canned sar- 
dine shortage is becoming an old one, 
but the situation remains largely with- 
out change. Total landings at California 
ports had reached but 107,338 tons to 
the end of October, against 257,393 tons 
a year earlier. San Pedro shows a gain, 
with the falling off in the catch confined 
to the Northern and Central Districts. 
Prices of fish to canners have reached 
$60 a ton, an all-time high. This price 
was reached when a boat operating off 
the southern California coast took its 
catch to Monterey. The canned product 
is moving at prices that vary widely. 
Natural pack in No. 1 tall cans is quoted 


at $9.00 a case, with No. 1 ovals moving 
in the $10.50 to $15.00 range. 


SALMON—Packers of both salmon and 
sardines are waiting for clarification of 
some points in the 33 per cent set aside 
order and contracts, now that there is 
no control. The Government insists that 
deliveries be made to claimants, as per 
contract, but the trade wants to know 
about prices, since these have been ad- 
justed upward since the decontrol edict. 
Quotations in this market are about as 
follows: No. 1 Alaska Reds, $26.00 a 
ease; Alaska Pinks, $16.00 to $17.00; 
Chums, $15.50 to $16.00; Cohoes, $23.00, 
and Sockeye halves, $22.00. At $26.00 
a case to wholesalers, Alaska Reds must 
retail at not less than 70 cents a can. 
Asked if they believe that the quanti- 
ties available can be moved at this price, 
operators express the affirmative. They 
hold that there are those who will buy 
at this price when steak is 75 cents to 
$1.00 a pound, but expect retailers to 
purchase but few cases at a time. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Hot Weather Affecting Oyster Demand— 
Canneries Get More Shrimp—Crab 
Production Drops 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala.; November 8, 1946 


_ HOT WEATHER—With the weatherman 
dishing us out Summer’ temperature 
these Autumn days, it is no wonder that 
oysters in this section have gone begging 
lately in some instances, because folks 
somehow or other pay more attention to 
the thermometer than they do to the 
calendar when it comes to eating oysters, 
notwithstanding that two months with 
an “R” have already passed this season 
and one week gone on the third “R” 
month, so tradition is not altogether 
heeded by oyster consumers when hot 
weather makes its appearance. 

Read what the Mobile Register of 
November 5 and 6, 1946, has to say 
about the unseasonable hot weather we 
are having: 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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THANK 


for the multitude of orders for 


The new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


We knew you would like it, find it not only reliably serviceable 


but unusually interesting, too. That was a natural for the food 


producer—But — 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation offoods. Even for the best and most widely informed 
the book will be found helpful, worth its price many times over. 
Many heads of firms, upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered 


extra copies for themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 


much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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“Heat records for mid-Fall tumbled 
here Tuesday for the second consecutive 
day as the mercury soared to 86 degrees. 

“Tt was the hottest Nov. 4 in the 76- 
year history of the Mobile Weather 
Bureau and hottest day later than Nov. 3 
ever recorded here. 

“Previous record for the date was set 
in 1922, when a high temperature of 82 
was registered. Sunday’s 85-degree high 
was one point below the record for that 
date established in 1935. 

“Failure of predicted rains to strike 
this parched area was credited for the 
continued heat wave by Meteorologist 
Frank T. Cole. 

“It was the twenty-seventh day in 
which temperatures in excess of 80 have 
been recorded. Only four-hundredths of 
an inch of rainfall occurred since the 
first of October. 

“The prolonged hot and_ rainless 
weather has brought pessimistic reports 
on Fall harvests from farmers through- 
out the drought-stricken areas of Mobile 
County. Unestimated damage has been 
done already to cover crops, it is re- 
ported, and long delay in _ planting 
Spring crops may cost farmers thou- 
sands of dollars at harvest time. 

“In contrast to the mid-Summer suns 
of Mobile, Northwest coast and Rocky 
Mountain areas shivered under sporadic 
snowstorms. In many sections of Colo- 
rado, voters plodded through deep drifts 
of snow to ballot. Throughout the Mid- 
dlewest and East, the weather was 
bright and warm.” 


SHRIMP—While there were 4,226 less 
barrels of shrimp produced in this sec- 
tion last week than the previous one, the 
canneries received 1,974 barrels more of 
shrimp. The amount produced in the 
different areas was as follows: Louisi- 
ana, 8,670 barrels, including 5,783 for 
canning; Mississippi, 1,597 barrels, in- 
cluding 759 for canning; Alabama, 115 
barrels and Texas 1,967 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 15,135 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned during the week ending 
October 26, 1946, which brought the pack 
for the season to 170,896 standard cases, 
as against 81,704 cases packed during 
the same period last season and 303,823 
eases the previous season. 


PRODUCTION—Production of headless 
shrimp from the South Atlantic States 
during the week was as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
48,800 pounds; Mayport, 38,700 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 42,700 pounds; Fernan- 
dine, 27,700 pounds. 


GEORGIA—St. Mary, 11,700 pounds; 
Brunswick, 88,200 pounds; Darien and 
Valona, 38,000 pounds; Thunderbolt, 
54,800 pounds. 


S. CAROLINA—Beaufort, 20,400 pounds; 
Georgetown, 6,500 pounds. 


N. CAROLIN A— Southport, 24,100 
pounds; Moorehead City, 30,400 pounds. 
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HARD CRABS—Louisiana, which is the 
only area in this section reporting hard 
crabs showed a drop of 28,837 pounds in 
production last week over the previous 
week, as she produced 119,547 pounds 
last week and 148,384 pounds the previ- 
ous week. A good part of the crab meat 
produced in Louisiana this season has 
been processed. In previous years only 
a small quantity of the crab meat was 
processed and the balance was packed 
fresh-cooked. 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY’S 
PARTICIPATION IN ITS 
GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 

the regulation be given a special knowl- 
edge of the operations of the industry 
for which the regulation is being writ- 
ten. It cannot be expected that govern- 
ment men who are experts in the tech- 
nics of preparing regulations, be at the 
same time thoroughly acquainted with 
all the industries for which they are 
called upon to write regulation. Trained 
men on the NCA staff are, therefore, in 
a position to assist both the government 
officials and the canning industry by 
working with the government men in 
preparation of regulations affecting the 
canning industry. 

The policy of the NCA in this con- 
nection is to work with the government 
officials in an effort to construct a regu- 
lation that interferes the least but at 
the same time achieves the intent of the 
law. Through this policy, members of 
the Association staff are able to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the 
government officials with whom they work. 
Without that confidence and respect the 
industry could not enjoy the advantages 
that accrue from these contacts and this 
association. 

The alternative policy would be to wait 
until regulations are promulgated and 
then attempt to get amendments or cor- 
rections. That procedure would require 
a trade organization to operate only 
through those officials who have author- 
ity to reverse action previously taken. 
This method is difficult, sometimes re- 
quires the use of pressure tactics, an- 
tagonizes government officials, and 
worst of all, delays correction of the 
administrative error. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ENFORCEMENT 


After a regulation has been prepared 
and made effective, there arises the prob- 
lem of interpretation. The most frequent 
violations of a regulation are due to lack 
of understanding of its meaning. The 
NCA staff, because of its close associa- 
tion with the preparation of regulations, 
and its knowledge of the canning indus- 
try, frequently is better qualified than 
any other agency, including the Govern- 
ment, to interpret the regulations to can- 
ners. Furthermore, the Association, 
through its “Information Letter” and 
the special bulletins issued by the 
Information Division, gets the regu- 
lations and _ interpretations to NCA 
members more promptly than _ they 
could otherwise receive them. It is recog- 
nized by government officials that those 
industries, the members of which are 
best informed regarding the details of a 
regulation, comply with its provisions 
better than industries having no such 
service. It necessarily follows that an 
industry within which there is a high 
degree of compliance needs little or no 
attention from enforcement officers. 

Frequently a difference of opinion 
arises between the Association and gov- 
ernment officials with respect to the in- 
terpretation of a regulation. The close 
working arrangement maintained be- 
tween the Association’s professional staff 
and the government officials makes pos- 
sible an objective discussion of these 
variances and in most instances the dif- 
ferences are reconciled amicably. Most 
of this work is carried on as a routine 
part of staff activities, and does not 
come to the attention of the Association 
members. The success of it can be mea- 
sured only by the results obtained. Dur- 
ing the war a large part of the time of 
the members of the staff was devoted to 
this type of work. On many occasions 
Association members were called in to 
assist the staff, particularly when a more 
intimate knowledge of actual canning 
operations was required than was avail- 
able in the staff. 

The Planning Committee served ad- 
mirably throughout the war in_ that 
capacity. Various special committees 
likewise were assembled from time to 
time to assist in special jobs and much 
credit is due to these groups of canners 
who came to Washington and worked un- 
selfishly in assisting both the Govern- 
ment and the industry in getting throug) 
a very difficult and trying regulator’ 
problem. The record speaks for itseli. 
It is one in which both the government 
officials and the industry have a right 
to be proud. 

Now that many of the wartime regv- 
lations are over and others are expecte | 
to be terminated soon, the Association 
is looking forward to its liaison job wit) 
the Government in the future. There 
will be peacetime regulations with whica 
the industry will be concerned. Tle 
sound foundation of confidence and r- 
spect which has been built up with go - 
ernment officials provides a most sati:- 
factory basis on which to build for tle 
future. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—The following used equipment. Available after 
January 1, 1947, located Hanover, Pa. 18 Retorts 40 x 72, 
with Tag Controls; 8 Retorts 40 x 60, with Tag controls; 1 
Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to #2 tall cans; 1 Ayars 
8-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to 46 oz. cans; 85 Robins Perforated 
4-tier Retort Crates; 5 Band Type 4-tier Retort Crates; 2 
Berlin Chapman 9 ft. Blanchers; 1 Penna. 6 x 74%2—100 cfm Air 
Compressor; 1 Robins Steam Crane; 2 Curtis Air Cranes; 1 
Spiral Conveyor 6” dia., 30’ long; 1 Howe large Platform Scales; 
1 Monitor Sample PeaGrader; 140 ft. Roller Conveyor 4 curves, 
18” rollers for retort crates; 1 Sprague Glass Shaker Washer; 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter. For details on above, write: D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Cooling Tank 76’ long, 8’ wide, 4’ deep; 360 ft. 
No. 488 Pintle Chain complete; 14 Retorts 60 inches high; 6 
Retorts 72 inches high; 7 Retorts 75 inches high; 15 Perforated 
Crates 4 tier; 85 Trolleys and Hooks; 1 Hoist with %” cable. 
Sardik Food Products Corp., Shirley, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Tamale Machine, patented, automatic, 400,000 
tamales in eight hours, price $15,000.00. Address all inquiries 
to: Lloyd Wofford, 140 Front St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 
exclusive agent. 


FOR SALE—1 set No. 10 Buffalo Kraut Knives; Hand Power 
Casers; Pea Cleaners; Britch for Smoke Stack; Chain Belt; 
hundreds of items. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Size 4% x 3% Gardner & Denver Vacuum Pump 
with 50 gal. Tank; Gas Range with two 10” Burners; Robins 
#11 Retort 30” x 36” with perforated Crates; 40” x 72” Open 
Process Kettle with Crates; 21” x 20” Retort with Baskets. 
Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. Three 72-case Ft. Wayne Steriliz- 
ers, V Belt Drive; 1 Ft. Wayne Pilot Sterilizer, % HP, 115 
RPM, GE Motor 440V with square-D Starter; Thirty-eight 
(38) 6-case Steel Sterilizer Cages Standard Size; 1 Sterilizer 
“age Conveyor; 600 steel Trays, 24 can size, 12 3/16” x 18%”; 
' Portable Cage Trucks with rubber tires; One 20-unit Baby 
'iller; 1 gallon Filler 6-unit Mojonnier #M115 hand operated 
vith trays; 2 Filler Float Chamber-Dickerson-Copper; 1 Tall 
‘ickerson Filling Machine, 48 brass units; 1 Can Stamper; 1 
ak Tester Tub with rubber belt about 12” wide; 1 Full Can 
levator; 1 Tall Trayer from Filler Manual; 1 Baby Boxer, 
‘anual; 1 Tall Elevator and 2 Tray Dump Tables driven by 
. HP ball bearing motor; 1 Tall Hand Boxer, 14% oz. size; 

Burt Combination Labeling Machine, Dual Label Control; 

Hand Baby Boxer; 1700 Wooden Trays; 1 Motor Driven Belt 
‘ase (Conveyor) Elevator, 10” Belt, appx. 9’ long, adjustable 
‘aster Gear Head right angle, 110/220 v, single phase % HP, 

‘gd. by Grand Rapids Std. Co.; various lengths of Light 
conveyor. Above located in Michigan. Submit best offer. Mid 

est Food Products Co., 526 Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, 
‘ich, Phone: 9-3166. 
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FOR SALE—10 Copper Kettles, ranging in size from 20 to 
150 gallons. W. H. Valliant & Bro., Bellevue, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, tested to 90 psi, complete with bronze 
gate valve, approved safety valve, stainless inner and outer 
jacket, aluminum painted steel tripod type stands; also 5 used 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, stationary and tilting types; 
9 Bottle Washers for new and used bottles, all sizes and capaci- 
ties; new 20-spout Bottle Filler for juices, etce.; 9 semi-automatic 
Labelers; 4 automatic Labelers; 3 x 3, 4 x 4,5 x 5, and 9 x 9 
Frick and York Ice Machines. This equipment can be inspected 
and shipped immediately, but is offered subject to prior sale. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Phone AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Going out of business. 
Exhauster, Stitcher, many other items. 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 


Kettles, Retorts, #10 
The Knowles-Lombard 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single Shell 
or Jacketed, some aigtated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vegetables, 
etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Prepare for 
1947 by clearing your plant of surplus equipment now. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WOrth 
4-5900. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Small Tomato Juicing Machine, motor or belt 
driven, must be in good condition, priced reasonable; give full 
particulars of condition, also equipment and lowest price, in 
first letter. Also one 25 to 40 gallon Steam Jacketed Kettle, 
same particulars as above. Fred W. Mathis, Pamplin, Va. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Williamsburg County, South Carolina needs a 
commercial cannery to handle its garden produce. It is located 
in the heart of the garden produce belt, but its products are now 
canned in Maryland. Kingstree, located on U. S. Hwy. 52, the 
truckers route from Florida, and on the main line of the ACL 
railroad has adequate labor, sites, power, transportation, and 
low taxes. Nearest cannery, a small one, is 45 miles distance 
and surrounding counties have no cannery. In 1945 Williams- 
burg County produced 66,538 acres of corn, 40,702 acres of 
field peas, 5,787 acres of soybeans, 2,738 acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 1,898 acres, of wax, snap and stringbeans, 2,728 bu. of 
peaches, and 2,740 bu. of pears. Local capital is interested in 
establishing a cannery here. Acreage would increase with a 
local market. Write: Kingstree Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
tree, S. C. 


WANTED—Tomato Cannery Mid-West area preferred. Reply 
in detail. All information strictly confidential. Adv. 46142, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—970 bushels 1946 grown Surprise Pea Seed, 
Associated stock. Germination 97%. Haxton Canning Co., 
Oakfield, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For econvmical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL PURCHASE for cash all your reformed, reconditioned, 
obsolete and surplus stocks of bottles, jars or caps for immedi- 
ate shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Il. 


CANNING FACTORY, completely equipped, needs additional 
capital for operations. Open to any proposition. Adv. 46143, 
The Canning Trade. 


HAVE FACTORY, warehouse and labor to handle available 
asparagus acreage in Eastern Pennsylvania. Interested canning 
or freezing concerns communicate with: Adv. 46144, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Desire to secure position in modern 
canning or freezing plant. Have had twenty years experience 
in handling fruits and vegetables both canning and freezing. 
Thoroughly capable of producing high quality products. Will 
consider either production or quality control work. Adv. 46134, 
The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


PUTTING HIM RIGHT 
Said Moe to Joe: “Which side of a cow do you milk on?” 
Said Joe to Moe: “The udder side is the one you milk on!” 


TOO FAR 
Two American soldiers in Egypt lived for months on dehy- 
drated beef, dehydrated milk, dehydrated vegetables. Visiting 
a Cairo museum, they saw their first mummy. 
“This is going too far,” exclaimed one G. I. 
dehydrating the women.” 


“Now they’re 


AT LAST 


“Yes,” said the old man, “I be 96 years old tomorrow, and 
I haven’t an enemy in the world.” “A grand thought,” answered 
the new vicar. “Yes, sir, I’ve outlived them all.” 


CHANGED 


A minister congratulated a lady on her silver wedding anni- 
versary for living twenty-five years with the same man. 

“But he is not the same man he was when I first got hold of 
him,” she replied. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN... 


One of the guests turned to a man by his side to critize the 
singing of the woman who was trying to entertain them. 

“What a terrible voice! Do you know who she is?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “She’s my wife.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. Of course, it isn’t her voice, really. 
It’s the stuff she has to sing. I wonder who wrote that awful 
song?” 

“T did,” was the answer. 


FARSIGHTED 


Several college professors were discussing what they would 
like to do after they retired. 

“Well,” said one of them, “I know what I’d like to do. I’d like 
to be superintendent of an orphan asylum so I’d never get any 
letters from parents.” 

“T’ve a much better ambition,” exclaimed another. “I want 
to be warden of a penitentiary. The alumni never come back 
to visit.” 


BORING 


She was in Alaska looking over a fox farm. After admiring 
a beautiful silver specimen, she asked her guide: “Just how 
many times can a fox be skinned for his fur?” 

“Three times, madam,” said the guide, gravely. 
than that would spoil his temper.” 


“Any more 


FAIR QUESTION 
Teacher was talking about the dolphin and its habits: 
“And children,” she said impressively, “just think. A single 
dolphin will have two thousand baby dolphins.” 
“Goodness!” exclaimed the little girl. “How many do marri:d 
ones have?” 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANICHESIT FWHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Company 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Werks, Hamilton, Ohio 
Fr. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
s Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
sinclair-Scott_Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
inited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
8 Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic, 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
-nisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

: per rass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoop-ston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mad. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, ag Nl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 7 Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Z 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 5 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. “ 
VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio : 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 2 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. = 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. ; 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. . 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. a 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. a nee 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. “ae 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I11. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio ‘ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. i: 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. : 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. a 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. ae 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Se 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. = 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


ation, Hoopeston, III. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 
achinery rporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING ENIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston. Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, H ton, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Co Philipsburg Pa. 


Lee Metal Products Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Cunning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


& Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn i 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. } 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ta. 3 
Northrup, & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F, H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 4 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber bo, New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. iz 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


— 

< 


We are independent from any res- 
ponsibility for products other than equip- 
ment for the hulling of green peas and 
lima beans for canning and freezing 
purposes. Like national independence, 
ours provides advantages that you are 


invited to enjoy. 


This independence from other obli- 
gations and responsibilities can be call- 
ed specialization. Whatever you call 
it, our Hulling Equipment will often 


demonstrate its benefits. 


PREWAUNEE | 


“Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


/GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Manufacturers of 


Food Processing 


Machinery 


for 


CANNING 


FREEZING 
DEHYDRATING 


Write for Catalog 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
\ BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


7 


GRALTIMORE; 
“MD. 


ION SSS || 


Onis variety, also known as NEW STRING- 
LESS, is a medium dark green pod bush bean, 
fairly straight, with pods 6 inches long. Growing 
time, 56 days. Tendergreen is a stringless can- 
ning variety, high in quality and favorably known 
both to canners and market gardeners. 

Rogers is constantly working on seed im- 

rovement programs. Breeding, developing, and 
improving Peas, Beans and Sweet Corn has been 
our job since 1876. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET e 


NATION x 


THE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SEVENTEEN ROG ANTS SERVE 
ag 
} 
a 
t 


